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The NEW LATIN PROGRAM 


A Modern and More Effective Course for the 


FIRST THREE YEARS 


lst Year—FIRST LATIN LESSONS, 
By H. F. Scorr. 


A thorough presentation of the simpler grammatical forms,connected translation 
exercises, a study of English derivatives, and much easy reading material. 
The subjunctive is postponed until the second year. 


ee ee eT ee ee $1.20 


2nd Year—A JUNIOR LATIN READER, 
By H. F. Scort, and F. W. SANForD 


Much easy and interesting reading material, advanced grammatical forms 
(including the subjunctive), and Book One of CAESAR in simplified form and 
Books II and III complete, are offered in this year. 

Hate GOs a 65.4 4 09s. 0's pe gaahes na cneke ete dhes se oes sae $1.40 


3rd Year—A THIRD LATIN BOOK, 
By H. F. Scort, F. W. SanForp, and C. H. BEEson 


The third year offers Books II and IV of Caesar complete, and liberal selections 
from Books III, V, and VI. Cicero’s First and Third Orations against Catiline 
are included as well as the Archian and Manilian LawOrations. There are 
also selections (1625 lines) from all Fifteen Books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
SO DOO. 5 ving 40004 hen eden ihe ee $1.60 


See The American Classical League Report (Princeton University Press, 1924) 
for recommendations governing the content of the modern Latin course, page 123. 


Note: All Latin teachers are urged to send for the free instructive booklets ‘Latin 
Derivatives in French, Spanish, and English”, and ‘‘Guardians of the Lamp”. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


Publishers of the LAKE Classical Series 


CHICAGO ATLANTA New YorK 
623 S. WABASH AVE. 63 N. Pryor St. 5 W. 19TH St. 
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Reading Recommended in the 
Report of the Classical Investigation 
by the American Classical League 


For Historical-Cultural Objectives 
Second Semester—Gallup’s Latin Reader (fables, short stories, and tales of early 
Rome, with pictures). 42 pages text. Price $.60 
Third Semester—Arrowsmith and Knapp’s Lhomond’s Viri Romae (Roman his- 
tory). 111 pages text. Price $1.12 


Gallup’s Latin Reader. Price $.60 
Nutting’s First Latin Reader (Stories from early American history, stories re- 


told from Caesar). 157 pages text. Price $1.20 
For Collateral Reading in English 


(To precede the reading of Caesar) 
Whitehead’s The Standard Bearer (story of Roman army life in the time of Caesar, 
which supplies historical background and gives understanding of text of Caesar). 


Price $.72 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

















THE ENCHANTED PAST 


By Jeannette Rector Hodgdon 


LOWING pictures of past civilizations, past cultures, 

and past achievements form a background against 
which the study of Latin takes on new meaning and interest. 
The author has dipped into the records and traditions of 
eight ancient peoples, the fountain-heads of our civiliza- 
tion, and has brought out much of the richness of their 
literature and philosophy, much of the charm of their 


folklore. 


; GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New YorxkK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS CoLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, MAY 1-2, 1925 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will be held on Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 1-2, at Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

More detailed announcements will be made in later 
issues. Meantime, members of the Association and all 
others interested in the Classics are invited to set these 
dates aside, and to plan to attend this meeting. 





THE CAESURA ONCE MORE 


The discussion of the caesura in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 18.73-75, 76-79 has evidently attracted much 
attention. All the letters that have been received, save 
one or two, heartily approve the views there set forth. 
One writer, who vigorously commended the presenta- 
tion as a whole, remained puzzled, however, with 
respect to the definition of caesura. Another took ex- 
ception to my remarks in connection with a very 
minor detail, the proper pronunciation or enunciation 
of an English or a Latin word whose final syllable 
suffers elision in verse. 

The query and the criticism both indicate, I think, a 
misunderstanding of the discussion. Professor Bassett 
proved thoroughly that for Ennius, Lucretius, Vergil, 
Horace, and Ovid there was no such thing as ‘caesura’. 
Therefore there can be no such thing as caesura for us, 
and there can be no definition of caesura. Who can 
define a ‘‘chimera’’, as Professor Bassett calls the 
‘caesura’, or ‘‘a philological ghost’, as Professor 
Sturtevant calls it, in a paper entitled The Doctrine of 
Caesura, A Philological Ghost, in the American Journal 
of Philology 45 (1924), 329-350? 

There remains, of course, the practical problem 
raised by Miss Whitman, What are teachers to do, if 
Examiners persist in asking questions about the caesura 
(diaeresis, echthlipsis, and the like)? The best answer 
to such a question seems to be, Convert the Examiners. 
This ought not to be a difficult matter. Were a sacrifice 
of scholarly accuracy involved in the discarding of the 
doctrine of ‘caesura’, and the elimination of questions 
based upon it, we might well be hopeless of effecting a 
change, however desirable the change might be for those 
who are not scholars, and will never be scholars, be- 
cause they will not or cannot be scholars. But in this 
case scholarship is on the side of the discarding and the 
elimination. 

I have taken steps to bring the discussion in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.73-75, 76-79, to the attention of 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Education for 
the State of New York, with a request that he lay the 
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matter before those who are charged with the prepara- 
tion of papers for the Regents’ Examinations of New 
York State, and I am bringing the matter before the 
College Entrance Examination Board, with a request 
for favorable action. 

It must be remembered that, in all probability, the 
examination papers for next June have already been 
prepared, to all intents and purposes, both for the 
Regents and for the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Hence no change can be expected in those ex- 
aminations. 

I add that I have reason to believe that, after all, 
students who take the examinations of the College En- 
trance Examination Board do not suffer here or elsewhere 
any serious damage, if they suffer any at all, because 
any answer by a candidate which corresponds to a 
doctrine known by the Readers to have a considerable 
following anywhere is, I understand, accepted. I say 
nothing about the attitude of the Examiners and the 
Readers for the Regents, because I know nothing about 
their practice. 

Discussion of the ‘caesura’ may proceed along two 
quite different lines. One may be described as the 
strictly scientific; the other I shall, for convenience, 
characterize as ‘practical’, weary as I am of hearing that 
word applied to classical matters and to classical 
pedagogy. 

Now the scientific aspect of caesura was discussed by 
Professor Bassett, not by me, in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 18.73-75, 76-79. Unless some equally com- 
petent scholar can prove that the facts upon which 
Professor Bassett so confidently bases his conclusions 
are not facts, the rest of us must accept, without re- 
serve, those conclusions. He tells us that the doctrine 
of ‘caesura’ is a chimera, without warranty for the best 
period of Latin hexameter writing. It is a thoroughly 
legitimate use of space to restate, here, his conclusions 
(page 79): 

(3) There is no evidence that the ancients ever 
made a pause in the recited hexameter which was not 
required by the sense. And it is certain that caesura, 
regarded as the mere occurrence of a word-end in the 
middle third of the verse, was never marked by a pause. 

(4) Therefore there is no reason for marking a pause 
in the verse of Homer or Vergil anywhere that the 
sense does not require it. And there is quite as little 
reason for marking the pauses in sense, and calling 
them caesurae, in Vergil as there is in Cicero or in 
Caesar, 

Professor Sturtevant, in the paper mentioned above, 
begins by referring to the article by Professor Bassett, 
in the American Journal of Philology 19.343-372, 
whose facts and conclusions were restated by its author, 
on request, in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.76—-79. 
He tells us that Professor Bassett showed that “the 
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doctrine of caesura was not developed until after the 
best period of ancient scholarship, that the ancient 
statements about it are confused and inconsistent, and 
that we can hope for very little assistance from them”’. 
He continues thus (329): 


Two years later, <in an article entitled Word-Ends 
and Pauses in the Hexameter, American Journal of 
Philology 42 [1921], 289-308 >, I supplemented Bassett’s 
discussion by showing the inconsistency of current 
theories of caesura with the data of phonetic science. 
It would be idle, however, to hope that two brief ar- 
ticles could lay so old and so familiar a ghost. It 
seems necessary to use some more powerful exorcism. 

Aside from the ancient grammarians and metricians 
the chief source of the modern doctrine of caesura 
consists of certain facts which have been observed in 
the ancient verses themselves, and particularly in the 
hexameter. Our first task, then, is to outline the facts 
about word ends in the hexameter which demand ex- 
planation or which scholars have attempted to ex- 
plain by various theories of caesura. 

For this outline see pages 328-333. 
Sturtevant then considers the ‘‘numerous 
verse’ theories, especially of ‘caesura’, which have been 
built ‘‘upon the double basis of ancient doctrine and 
the outstanding facts about the arrangement of word 
ends in verse...” This discussion, which occupies 
the remainder of the paper, traverses ground more or 
less identical with that covered by Professor Bassett, 
but the avenues of approach are not altogether the 
same. In their results the two scholars are in perfect 
accord. Witness the concluding paragraph of Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant’s paper: 

Bassett showed that the ancient theories of caesura 
can safely be neglected by students of versification. 
I hope to have shown that the modern doctrine of 
caesura is no more secure. The fact remains that word 
ends and sense pauses are very unevenly distributed in 
ancient verses, and there are noteworthy differences 
according to period, genre, and language as well as indi- 
vidual] differences. Both topics call for further study 
and explanation; but such work must not be based upon 
the theory of rhythmic cola, or upon ill-founded theories 
of the origin of Greek verse forms, or upon the notion 
that word ends are either audible or psychologically 
prominent. Furthermore the position of word ends 
and the position of sense pauses must be treated as 
two separate topics, which are interdependent only 
because a sense pause requires a word end. 

It was with this 


Professor 
and di- 


Now I turn to the ‘practical’ side. 
that I was concerned, from first to last, in THE CLAssI- 
CAL WEEKLY 18.73-76. As Miss Whitman put it, 
a very practical, every-day: problem was before her, 
as before hosts of other who realized 
clearly that no help was to be found in the so-called 
scientific discussions of the Miss Whit- 
man asked me to help her, and other teachers who, 
as things are, must tell their pupils (1) that ‘caesura’ 
‘caesura’ meant so- 


teachers, 


‘caesura’, 


existed in Latin verse, (2) that 
and-so, (3) that in such and such a verse the ‘caesura’ 
is to be marked at such and such a place. Facing this 
concrete situation, and so, assuming, against my 
convictions, that there was a caesura in Latin hexam- 
eter, I made certain definite ‘practical’ recommenda- 


tions. I have the satisfaction of knowing that to Miss 


Whitman and to many others those suggestions have 
brought help. 


And that satisfaction is in no sense 


impaired by the fact that, unless 1 misapprehend their 
papers, my ‘practical’ suggestions are not invalidated 
by the scientific conclusions reached by two such 
scholars as Professors Bassett and Sturtevant. 

Now, if we must go on for two or three years more 
facing the prospect that pupils who are seeking ad- 
mission to College will be bothered by questions about 
the ‘caesura’, teachers in the Schools might, I think, do 
something like this. They might define ‘caesura’ as a 
break in the verse coinciding with a break in sense, that 
is, with a logical pause, of importance enough to de- 
mand recognition in the effective oral reading of the 
verse; (2) they might tell them that, if the question 
about ‘caesura’ be asked about a verse which has in it 
no break corresponding to a break in the sense, they 
can best answer by saying that, on the principles on 
which they have been brought up, there is no ‘caesura’ 
in the verse, because there is at no point in the verse a 
break in the sense. Of course, if ‘caesura’ should be 
defined in this way, the least absurd of the ways in 
which it has been defined, Examiners would soon stop 
asking questions about the ‘caesura’, because, in a 
properly punctuated text, the answers would stare the 
pupils in the face, or else the Examiners would be 
obliged to ask their questions about ‘caesura’ in con- 
nection with a passage printed without punctuation, 

I have received from Professor Lily Ross Taylor, of 
Vassar College, the following letter: 

. . .[ wonder at your illustration from an English 
phrase like ‘‘the eternal”’ as an example of what elision 
was like <rather, was not like>. Wouldn’t French and 
Italian poetry provide far better examples? 1 open my 
Oxford book of Italian verse at random to Leopardo’s 
L’Infinito, and read such phrases as dell’ ultimo ortz- 
zonte, l’eterno, s’annega, m’é dolce. Do phrases like 
these seem to you a sacrilege? And when you advo- 
cate a ‘‘caesural’’ pause in an elision I try in vain to 
imagine such a thing in Italian. Even in dividing 
syllables separation is impossible in an elision. 

I was not surprised at the receipt of this letter. 1 
expected several like it. I expected, too, to be reminded 
of the famous Cauneas story (Cicero, De Divinatione 
2.84). I had expected some one else, also, to remind me 
of the extent to which elision is practised in modern 
Greek speech, without rendering modern Greek speech 
unintelligible to those who, all their lives long, use 
modern Greek as their vernacular. 

But all such things are totally irrelevant to the 
matters of which I was writing in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 18.73-75. I was not writing for persons who, 
like Professor Taylor, had had the great privilege of 
spending long years in Italy. Nor was I writing even 
for scholars, in the restricted sense of that word, who 
had not been so blessed by direct and prolonged con- 
tact with Italian poetry in its own home. 

Further, Professor Taylor missed the point of Pro- 
fessor Bassett’s paper, as well as of my own more 
modest remarks. She finds it hard, or rather impossible, 
to imagine a ‘‘caesural’’ pause in Italian in an elision. 
Well, what of it? She forgets that back of Italian 
practice lies the conviction, long entertained, that 
there had been caesura in Latin. Professors Bassett 
and Sturtevant have shown that conviction to have 
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been without foundation. Hence, I, who accept with- 
out reserve their demonstrations, do not have to put a 
caesural pause anywhere in Latin. So I am not dis- 
turbed at all, in connection with Latin, by the difficulty 
that troubles Professor Taylor when she thinks about 
Latin by way of Italian. I may regard that difficulty 
as interesting, but I do not regard it as germane to the 
discussion of ‘caesura’ in Latin. It is a familiar phe- 
nomenon that it is the intensity of a belief, not its 
rightness or its wrongness, its wisdom or its un- 
wisdom, that counts as a determining factor in 
human conduct. An instance in point is the conduct of 
the persons who, at the time I am finishing this edito- 
rial, are awaiting, confidently, the end of the world. 
On the showing of Professors Bassett and Sturtevant, 
Italian practice may well be characterized as itself 
misguided. But again, what of it? English is not 
Italian, nor is it French. What obtains in those lan- 
guages, in the recitation of their verse, need be no 
criterion whatever for what obtains, or should obtain, 
in the recitation of English verse. Do good reciters of 
English verse say theternal? I am aware that the sort of 
persons that figured in the once famous Jimmie Fadden 
stories were capable of elisions as striking as any that 
Italian or modern Greek can show. But 1 am not 
aware that similar practices obtained, or obtain, among 
cultured speakers of English prose, or among cultured 
readers of English verse. 


But, even if they did, I should not be disturbed, and I 
should repeat my declaration that the reading of 
multum ille et terris as multilletterris is as sacrilegious a 
reading as is the reading of the eternal as theternal, 
particularly when I take into account the pauses that, 
in good reading, a good reader would make to bring out 
the sense and the rhetorical effectiveness of this verse. 
I cannot.get away, even for an instant, from the simple 
doctrine that pupils should study Latin in order to 
understand it, finally, as well as circumstances make pos- 
sible for them. That Latin verse will be more intelli 
gible if read in my way than if read in certain others 
seems to me axiomatic. Certainly, a new piece of 
Latin verse read to pupils in the High School as Italian 
verse is read by Italians would be to them gibberish. 
I have no doubt it would be gibberish, too, to most pro- 
fessors in Colleges or Universities, even after they had 
had long contact with italian verse, in this country, or 
in Italy itself, or in both. 


We must face the fact that it is high time to throw 
away some of the lumber of classical teaching. Of 
course the difficulty lies in determining whether this, 
that, or the other thing is or is not part of the lumber. 
But at present I am myself convinced that the current 
teaching about the ‘caesura’, if anything so haphazard 
and self-contradictory as the statements about ‘caesura’ 
deserves the name of teaching, is part of the lumber 
that cannot be thrown away too soon. But, so long 
as I am obliged to place the ‘caesura’ anywhere in a 
Latin verse, I shall, without a tremor, set it within an 
elision, and in the effort to make Latin thoughts ex- 
pressed in Latin verse-forms intelligible either to my 
students or to myself, I shall refuse to pronounce 


multilletterris, and the like. In writing the foregoing, I 
am perfectly well aware that in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association 46 (1915), Professors 
E. H. Sturtevant and R. G. Kent summed up their 
paper, Elision and Hiatus in Latin Prose and Verse 
(pages 129-155), by saying, tler alia (155), 


b. In case of elision, there was complete loss of final 

vowel or of final m and the vowel before it. This 
method of pronunciation came to be the regular one in 
poetry <when?>, although hiatus was never fully 
banished from verse. 
Accepting this dictum at its face value, we yet have to 
ask ourselves whether it is worth while to ask the High 
School pupil of Latin to spend the time needed to learn 
to pronounce Latin verse, or prose, in that way. My 
answer would be a most emphatic No. The gain in 
‘scientific’ accuracy would be offset by losses that would 
far outweigh it. In any event, I should utterly refuse 
to lose <‘elide’> the Latin vowel entirely in places 
where there is a strong pause in the sense. On this 
point I quote in conclusion a paragraph from the paper 
by Professors Sturtevant and Kent to which reference 
was made just above (pages 132-133): 


5. Our feeling that elision cannot have been usual in 
prose at a strong pause in the sense is strengthened when 
we remember that even the poets occasionally admit 
hiatus in such a position. A still stronger argument is 
furnished by the almost universal preference of hiatus 
to elision at the close of the verse; for, as far as form 
is concerned, the verse is to poetry what the sentence is 
to prose. Hiatus is further permitted at the main 
caesura or diaeresis in most types of verse, and this 
would seem to indicate that elision did not occur in 
prose at minor pauses. Since the direct evidence on 
prose usage which we considered above applies only to 
concurrent vowels within a phrase (the rhythmic 
clausulae never extend across a break in the sense), 
there is no way to determine just how strong the pause 
had to be in order to prevent elision. In the lack of 
precise evidence we may suppose that elision in Latin 
was restricted approximately to phrases as closely 
united as those which in modern French present liaison 
of eet (Cf. Abbott, CLAssIcCAL WEEKLY, iv, 
98. 

CHARLES KNAPP 





THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 


Few objects that have come to light in recent times 
offer so many questions for dispute and decision as 
The Great Chalice of Antioch, which those who have 
the will to believe will even identify as the Holy Grail. 
We learn that in 1910 Arabs dug this communion cup 
from ruins at Antioch the location of which remains 
still unrevealed. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
experts have not been unanimous in the acceptance of 
its genuineness, although there are arguments based 
upon its peculiar physical condition which appeal to 
most archaeologists who have seen it, including Dr. 
Zdward Robinson, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and such an authority on Christian monuments as 
Josef Strzygowski. It is probably a fresh memory of the 
‘Sword of Corbulo’ and of the ‘Tiara of Saitaphernes’ 
that has made some experts a bit hesitant about ar- 
ticles that come out of an anonymous hole in the ground, 
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For scholars who do accept it, the exact dating of the 
chalice constitutes an enigma which is pregnant with 
pleasing possibilities for the contentious. After eight 
years of intensive study Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen has 
published his conclusions! about it in two sumptuous 
volumes which are issued by the owners, the Kouchakji 
Brothers of New York. The cost of these books, one 
hundred and fifty dollars, puts them, of course, out of 
reach of all but millionaires and the richer libraries. 
Thousands of persons, however, have already been 
partially acquainted with the unique relic through its 
publication in various articles, so that readers of THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY must be among the many who have 
had their curiosity piqued to a high degree of excite- 
ment and interest. Especially noteworthy was the 
illustrated account which appeared in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal (November, 1924), from the pen of Dr. 
William Romaine Newbold*?, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; for his uncommonly erudition 
and scholarly acumen made him just the man to be 
selected to popularize available information and theory, 
while making contributions from his own ingenuity to 
the possible solution of the chief religious problems 
that are involved. 

Any study of the chalice demonstrates that here, as 
in many other cases, cooperative scholarship of the 
highest order is essential, if this holy object is not to be 
associated in the minds of the sober with sorrowful re- 
flections upon what man can do when, unawares, he be- 
comes more intent upon proving a thesis than upon dis- 
While in the excavation of 


wide 


covering the exact truth. 
most archaeological sites a relatively small number of 
experts is required to publish the finds adequately, 
e. g. the architect, the specialist in vases, the epigrapher, 
this double cup of silver calls for the service of the 
learned in many widely divergent and rarely associated 
fields of research. For any one man, however good an 
archaeologist and however unbiassed, the tasks are al 
most hopeless. Thus, it is easy to show that the master 
of religious symbolism is likely to know little or nothing 
of dynamic symmetry, as it has been worked out by 
Mr. Jay Hambidge’, and critically discussed by such 
scholars as Professor Rhys Carpenter and Miss Gisela 
Richter. One can be a good iconographer and yet 
possess but scant knowledge of early Christian doctrine 
and of Church history. The specialist in toreutics may 
be poorly informed when it comes to the interpretation 


1Dr. Eisen's preliminary report on the Chalice appeared in the 
American Journal of Archaeology 20 (1916), 426-437. He dis- 
cussed the Chalice again in the American Journal a Archaeology 
21 (1917), 77-79. 169-186. In the latter volume, page 80, there 
was a note on the Chalice by Professor James A. Montgomery. 

The work to which reference is made above in the text is en- 
titled The Great Chalice of Antioch on Which are Depicted in 
Sculpture the Earliest Known Portraits of Christ, Apostles and 
Evangelists, by Gustavus A. Eisen: Volume 1, Text and Diagrams, 
194 pages; Volume 2, Photogravures, Etchings and Diagrams, 60 
Plates (New York, Kouchakji Fréres, 1923). 

2Por another account see the article entitled The Earliest Por- 
traits of Christ, by Henry W. Lanier, in The American Review of 
Reviews 70.634-639 (December, 1924). Two of the five illustra- 
tions in this article show ‘‘Christ as a Youth", ‘‘Christ as the 
Savior’, from etchings “‘by Margaret West Kinney, after... 
the two main figures of the Antioch Chalice”. 

%See Professor T. L. Shear's review of Jay Hambidge, Dynamic 
Symmetry: The Greek Vase, in Tue CLASSICAL WEEK! Y 15.62. 
For Professor Carpenter's criticism of this theory see the American 
Journal of Archaeology 25 (1921), 18-36.—-For Miss Richter's 


comments upon it, see the American Journal of Archaeology 26 
(1922), 59-73. Mr. Lanier, page 638, writes briefly of the theory. 


of ancient costume. Yet these and many other experts 
are needed, if we are to arrive at respectable results in a 
study of such complexity as this chalice demands, 
Dr. Eisen deserves high praise for his years of conse. 
crated and inspiring labor, and must welcome the num. 
ber and the quality of the specialists who are seeking to. 
correct, support, and supplement the views that he has 
set forth. 

We are asked to believe that the exterior goblet, the 
gilded holder of the drinking-cup, dates back before 
100 A. D. and apparently to the third quarter of the 
first century; that Christ's own veridical portrait twice 
appears among its twelve figures; and, to cap the 
climax, that the inner vessel is the very cup which the 
Lord used at the Last Supper in instituting the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. 

The twelve portraits of the decoration are, indeed, 
impressive enough even in their time-worn decrepitude 
to nail the attention of any lover of art, but they be- 
come something more, when one brings to them the 
spirit which one so often observes among the humble in 
Italy, as they kneel before a Madonna with a piety that 
transmutes a far from comely image into a work of 
divine beauty, an almost living personality. The 
chalice seems to have had an effect somewhat similar to 
this upon several students of art who are reported to 
have viewed the face identified as Christ’s with deep 
emotion and in one case through a veil of tears. 
On the other hand, the writer has met at least 
one religious woman who allowed that she did not 
care for the features that are presented as the Savior’s, 
and I for one have seen in European galleries more than 
one head which made a more compelling appeal to me 
than any reproduction of the faces on the chalice. 
All such feelings, however, are of course quite sub 
jective in their character and not a theme for argumen- 
tation. The cup itself may well produce an impression 
that no pictures of it could approach. No one has 
really sensed the full beauty of the Hermes’ of Praxi- 
teles until he has stood in his sacred presence at Olympia. 

In one particular the ordinary layman, reading the 
published articles, is almost certain to be misled, if he is 
not acquainted with the fundamental rule that guides all 
professional archaeologists, never to trust an etching or 
engraving of an ancient object even to the extent that 
one must sometimes rely on a poor photograph. No 
artist of the skill of Mrs. Margaret W. Kinney can re- 
produce such sadly impaired heads as those of Christ as 
a boy and Christ at the close of His career without in- 
troducing some of her own personal feeling. A com- 
parison of her etchings with the enlarged photographs 
that appear in the same volume may, indeed, surprise 
other investigators as much as they certainly did me. 
We wonder whether such a master of archaeological 
photography as Dr. Clarence Kennedy, of Smith 
College, might not have handled the lighting more 
successfully than those who actually reproduced the 
cup in the various pictures, 

But above all else in forming our judgments we must 
keep in mind that these heads, which have so acutely 
interested the religious as well as the artistic world, 
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are not only sadly worn by the ruthless hand of Time 
(somewhat anticipated probably by the loving hands of 
pious worshippers), but that on the chalice they are 
only about one-third of an inch in height. 


Accepting, however, the artist’s insight and skill at 
their maximum value, the present writer has failed to 
discern any special divinity even in the etched faces of 
Christ. We see two fascinating portraits, with heads 
that certainly do suggest the treatment that we have 
reason to believe Scopas accorded his works of sculpture. 
The somewhat quizzical expression of the mature face, 
illumined by the sweetest of smiles, is so genial and 
friendly, there is such sagacity in the deep-set eyes that 
I was reminded, mayhap to my undoing, of that most 
winsome of all pagan personalities, the worldly-wise 
Horace. As a censor morum, conscious of his own 
frailties, he best of all men knew how ‘to say it witha 
smile’, and 1 can well picture him looking like our 
portrait as he uttered, for instance, his famous query, 
ridentem dicere verum quid vetat?* 

To anybody who is accustomed to deal with the 
‘Realien’ of Greek and Roman private life nothing will 
seem chronologically more important than the vest- 
ments of the twelve tiny figures, if only they can be 
made out with any clarity. Dr, Eisen declares (page 
42) that Christ in both of His appearances is wearing 
the toga. In plain English this means that He is 
clothed in the robe that Romans forbade anybody who 
was not a Roman citizen to wear. It means, further- 
more, that a Greek artist, who had been converted to 
Christianity, and who had seen Jesus in the flesh (let 
us surmise, with Dr. Newbold, at Tiberias in Galilee), 
working upon this chalice somewhere about 70 A. D. 
(or soon after 50 A. D., according to Dr. Newbold) in 
the Graeco-oriental city of Antioch, chose to invest His 
image not with the garb of the Jews who swarmed there, 
nor with what we commonly term the pallium of the 
ubiquitous Greeks, which had become a sort of inter- 
national garment, but with the gown of a Western inter- 
loper. Granting now for the moment that a Greek 
caelator, as a Christian, could seek to dignify Christ by 
carving Him in a robe such as would have been worn, 
for instance, by Pontius Pilate (a barbarian from more 
than one point of view in such a caelator’s Hellenic, 
Christian eyes!), would he, as an artist, have fallen so 
far short of representing that garment adequately, 
when he could see it, for example, on the Roman im- 
perial legate of Syria, or upon other such nabobs from 
across the seas, probably every day of his life? In no 
period of art is the majesty of the Roman toga more 
apparent than during the first century, as worn by 
such imperial figures as, for instance, Titus, in the well- 
known statue in the Vatican. 

As for the Boscoreale Cup, which is so beautifully 
reproduced in the monograph by Héron de Villefosse, 
Le Trésor de Boscoreale, Institut de France, Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, Fondation 





‘This fancy of mine has already led one distinguished Horatian to 
protest to me that ‘the face is too weak’’, a judgment that is sig- 
nificant of how wide apart critics are in their physiognomical esti- 
mates. Even Dr. Newbold himself was at first sight impressed 
io watevorably by the Christ-head from the point of view of 

uty. 


Eugéne Piot, Monuments et Mémoires, 5 (1899), 
Plate XX XI, Figures 1 and 2, a comparison of it with 
its two figures of Augustus not only fails to justify, it 
seems to me, the resemblance that Dr. Eisen sees be- 
tween the imperial garments and those of figures on the 
chalice, but incidentally a juxtaposition of these works of 
art will reveal the much superior technic of the pagan 
drinking-vessel in particulars that might otherwise 
have escaped the investigator’s memory. A biologist 
might even let the animals of the cups speak for them- 
selves in this matter. The heads of ‘Christ and the 
Apostles’ seem, indeed, almost suspiciously superior to 
all the rest of the work. 

Now, we must not forget that the definite identifi- 
cation of Christ’s outer robe as a Roman toga ought to 
lead any vestiary expert to some rather specific dating, 
since notable changes took place in the fashion of 
wearing that garment between the days when the lords 
of the world were jostling Judas and Silas in the streets 
of Antioch and the time, let us say, when Pupienus 
could sit for a sculptor, dressed as we see him in the 
bust in the Braccio Nuovo, Bernoulli, Roémische 
Ikonographie, 11.3, Tafel XXVI a and b. In fact, 
assuming the identity of the two is only one way of 
begging some important questions. For instance, Dr. 
Newbold in his chronological argument allows the 
fourth century as the only alternative to the first. 
But acceptance of the identification of the outer gar- 
ment on the figures of Christ as a toga will put any- 
body who argues for that later date—a hard task at 
best !—at once out of court. 

In any discussion of the toga, however, we must not 
imagine, as does Dr. Eisen, that there ever was a 
period when ‘no one could wrap the garment around his 
own body’ (41), even though it was that bts trium 
ulnarum toga of the parvenus whom Horace scorned, 
nor can we subscribe to that maximum size of ‘‘twenty- 
five feet in length’ that Dr. Eisen mentions. Such a 
robe might, indeed, necessitate the collaboration of not 
a few slave-valets, if, to be sure, any Roman less than 
nine feet in stature could have been induced to sub- 
mit to a swathing in it. Except perhaps in early 
Republican days, the toga was a cumbersome garment 
and fashionable draping made expert assistance de- 
sirable, but let us not make the mature Roman live 
over again his helpless infancy, at which time alone he 
was swaddled in anything comparable in its propor- 
tions to Dr. Eisen’s imaginary toga, the incunabula 
that puzzle the tourist when he first sees them flutter- 
ing like a pennant from some Neapolitan balcony. 

If the vestments worn by the figures on the chalice 
constitute mysteries that are too puzzling for masculine 
eyes to solve, I am inclined to use an old cry in a new 
way and say ‘‘cherchez la femme’”’; and the woman in 
this case would be Dr. Lillian M. Wilson, who has de- 
voted years to the study of the toga in all the galleries 
of Europe and this country, and has recently pub- 
lished through The Johns Hopkins Press a book on the 
subject that should be known to all. 


If, however, a man who lacks all that special insight 
which experience in dressmaking seems to give a 
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woman in the analysis of the clothing of statues may 
venture an opinion, I would myself say, first, that, 
according to the enlarged photographs of the chalice, 
Christ, both as boy and man, is wearing the garment 
that comes out more clearly in the portrait figure which 
Dr. Eisen labels St. Jude and visualizes as dressed in a 
“mantle” (Plates 13-14); secondly, that, if we really 
have here the national garb of a Roman official, then 
the attribution of the chalice to a Christian of An- 
tioch whose artist eyes had seen Jesus in His native garb 
involves improbabilities of the most disturbing sort; 
and, thirdly, that those who are confident that the 
chalice is a genuine product of between 50 and 70 A. D. 
will better suit their argument, if they can identify the 
garment as some rather ample form of pallium worn in 
Syria, or even postulate some Jewish robe that might be 
more harmoniously associated with phylacteries than a 
Gentile toga. It is not fair to expect our few surviving 
monuments to serve as a complete fashion-book of the 
multitudinous garbs of the ancient Orient and cer- 
tainly not for those of cosmopolitan Antioch, the third 
city in size of the Roman world. Archaeology is rather 
prone to argue perilously from the ‘silences’ of litera- 
ture and from the ‘absences’ of art. 

Finally, those who favor an early date for this com- 
munion cup should not hurry the custom of wearing 
togas into a premature desuetude, but should weigh, 
for instance, the words of Cagnat et Chapot, Manuel 
d’ Archéologie Romaine, 2. 371: ‘La toge a dominé en 
Occident jusqu’ a la fin des temps romains”’. I believe 
that satisfactory evidence can be adduced to prove 
that ordinary youths at the age of puberty were still 
exchanging the praetexta for the toga in the third and 
fourth centuries of our era. 

One other cardinal argument, used both in this book 
and elsewhere, may bring our readers to a pause, if they 
are well acquainted with ancient iconography. It is 
urged that the chalice must belong long before the 
close of the first century A. D. because its portraiture 
was beyond the ability of later artists. Is this perhaps 
an example of that age-long superciliousness which 
Hellenists are prone to show towards any art that is 
not wholly Greek? In any case, our esthetic judgment 
must not be confused by the fact that the maker of the 
chalice-holder was bound by his choice of subject to 
portray characters of supreme nobility. The resulting 
heads are wonderfully satisfying to our moral sense. 
And yet we should not fail to realize that in the Roman 
imperial portrait-gallery, with which we are likely to 
compare the images of the chalice, the bust of some 
fiend may exemplify more artistic skill than that of the 
noblest of the Emperors. Art and morality are here, as 
in so many other situations, in no relationship with each 
other. 

I wonder whether those who have been discrediting 
portraiture subsequent to the third quarter of the first 
century have recently scanned the busts and statues 
from Trajan’s time down, as we find them conve- 
niently reproduced, for instance, by Anton Hekler, Die 
Bildniskunst der Griechen und Romer, 232. I think 


especially of such an outward presentment of inner 


thought and spirit as we see in that bust of an unknown 
Roman of Hadrian’s day which is pictured by Del- 
brick in his Antike Portrats, Tafel 45. Nor need we 
stop at this era. Nobody who has seen the bust of 
Caracalla in the National Museum at Naples, or of 
Pupienus in the Capitoline, or of Decius in the same 
collection, or even of Philip the Arab in the Vatican 
can be quite so condemnatory as some students of the 
chalice have been. There are undeniably great ‘in- 
ternal’ portraits carved long after 50 or even 70 A. D, 
Moreover (to resort to other branches of art that may 
well be considered in any study of these tiny heads), 
Furtwangler, Die Antiken Gemmen, 1, Tafel XLVIII. 
17-20, and 3.361, will indicate that the technique 
of glyptics was by no means helpless in the second 
century of our era, and coins of this period show often a 
higher degree of skill than most of the contemporary 
gems. Nor can we wholly forget what copyists could do 
even in the third century, as evidenced by the gold 
medallions from Abukir now in Berlin. 
Here, I have in mind, for instance, the head of Cara- 
calla, who reigned as late, it will be recalled, as the 
early part of the third century of our era. From Dr. 
Newbold’s most interesting article the layman is 
likely to assume that he must choose between 50-60 
A. D. and the fourth century, but no such easy chrono 
logical decision seems to me to be before us. There 
are certainly more than those two extreme alterna- 
tives. Rather than the fourth century I, for my part, 
should risk for my guess either the first or the twentieth. 


which are 


The chalice offers plenty of other flights for our im- 
agination. For instance, we may soar with the eagle 
that, resting on the basket of loaves beneath the effigy 
of Christ, has his wings already lifted to leave. Would 
a Greek Christian associate this bird with the founder of 
his religion as a symbol of the Roman Empire, the con- 
version of which was scarcely begun? Before answer- 
ing yes or no, we should note the extraordinary fre- 
quency of this emblem on the reverse of imperial coins 
of Antioch. Or does the eagle represent the immortal 
soul of man ascending to heavenly life, as Dr, Newbold 
conjectures? Here the numismatists will, of course, 
think of the Roman coins of the consecratio type that 
picture an imperial apotheosis, when an eagle loosed 
from the summit of the funeral pile was supposed to 
bear the soul of the monarch skyward’, But can we 
imagine that, in an age when symbols (like gestures) 
may be said to have spoken louder than words, a true 
believer would have represented the Ascension by an 
emblem which any heathen might at once interpret as 
implying that the Resurrection of Christ was of pre- 
cisely the sort that changed an ordinary imperial 
homo or mulier into a DIVUS or DIVA, to be wor- 
shipped like any other man-made deity in the Roman 
hierarchy of heaven? Verily that eagle is bound to 
prove more of a nuisance to our investigators than he 
Personally, I regard him as the chief deter- 
decoration. He is no dove of 


has so far. 
minant of the entire 


‘Note, too, on the Arch of Titus, the eagle in front of that Em- 
peror to symbolize his change from man to God. Nor should we 
overlook the well-known cameo in the Cabinet des Médailles of the 
Louvre which pictures the apotheosis of Germanicus. The symbol 
was, indeed, familiar to pagans in the first century A. D. 
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form of the chair® in which the holy men are enthroned 
ever seen the bas-relief representing the woman seated 
in the butcher’s shop that Guhl and Koner reproduce 
adequately in their Leben der Griechen und Rémer, 
Sechste Auflage, Fig. 962? 

But I have already noted enough points to suggest 
to readers of THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY that there are 
many questions raised in the discussions of the chalice 
that can engage their deepest interest and stimulate 
their studies and research. Even the photographic 
reproductions and etchings are likely to give one, 
shall we say, the “‘lift of inhalation?’ through both sur- 
prise and admiration, while they may stir a scholar to 
the deepest reaches of the soul, if he approaches them in 
the spirit of a mystic as well as in that of a lover of art 
and a student of archaeology. We need all sorts of 
researchers, if the Great Chalice of Antioch is to re- 
ceive the attention that is its due. 

WaLTon Brooks MCDANIEL 


! Again, have those who have worried over the 





THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 


Training for Power to Read Latin was the subject at 
the meeting of The Forum of The New York Classical 
Club, held on December 4, 1924, at Students’ Hall, 
Barnard College. 

Professor Rollin Harvelle Tanner, of New York 
University, the Chairman of the Forum, stated that 
vocabulary, forms, and syntax were the ‘“‘three R’s”’ 
in the teaching of Latin. 

Power Through Vocabulary was the theme de- 
veloped by Miss Susan Van Wert, of Hunter High 
School, who emphasized the importance of having the 
vocabulary based on the day’s work. Miss Inez 
Corcilius, of Curtis High School, pointed out that 
Power Through Syntax was attained best by careful 
analysis of the English or the Latin sentences before 
translation. Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, of the Boys’ 
High School, presented means of gaining power through 
sight translation. He asserted that consideration of the 
volitional, intellectual, and emotional phases of a 
student’s mind was the first step in successful sight 
work, and that the correct arousing of interest sent 

upils a long way on the road to success. Miss Frances 

. Sabin, of the Service Bureau, Teachers College, in 
discussing Power Versus Pages, said that, if the pages 
were too difficult, there was no satisfaction in the stu- 
dent’s effort and his interest was lost. She argued, 
also, that classes would read larger amounts of Latin 
provided Latin within their power was offered to them. 

Professor Ernst Riess, of Hunter College, in the dis- 
cussion which followed, asserted that he believed in a 
working vocabulary to be used in drill on short sen- 
tences, in ‘‘Romanizing’’ English sentences before 
putting them into Latin, and in the asking of questions 
on syntax only when a passage would not be clear 
otherwise. Other speakers were Mr. Jacob Mann, of 
Jamaica High School, Mr. Henry R. Pyne, of Evander 
Childs High School, and Professor Carroll N. Brown, 
of the College of the City of New York. 

IpA E. WeEssa, Censor 





It is certainly like what the pictures in the catacombs present, 
as reproduced by Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms, 
Tafeln 70, 81, 144, 177. But there are many representations of 
chairs which the investigator is bound to study in close comparison 
with those on the chalice. For easy reference I may send the reader 
to Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs Grecs et Romains, 2.2, Numbers 
3, 4, 5; 2.64, Number 2; 2.91, Number 1. 

Por a brief discussion of ‘‘the lift of inhalation", see Mr. Lanier, 

American Review of Reviews 70.640. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CLASSICAL SOCIETY 


The proponents of the Classics in Philadelphia and 
its vicinity have for many years been most energetic in 
the formation and maintenance of organizations for 
strengthening professional equipment and for pro- 
moting social relationships, a function by no means 
unimportant, among the workers in our field. The 
Philadelphia Classical Club, an organization of men 
only, has long passed beyond the stage of an ‘infant 
industry’. In 1914 The Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Liberal Studies was organized, and a few 
years later The Classical League of Philadelphia. 
After these two Societies had been functioning in a 
complementary fashion for a number of years, they were 
merged last spring into a new organization, The 
Philadelphia Classical Society. The Society is under 
the administrative direction of a Board of Governors, 
consisting of three members, and a Secretarial Board, 
consisting of three additional persons. In addition to 
the management of the ordinary routine work of such an 
organization, this administrative body endeavors to 
ascertain the need of various kinds of activities in the 
community, and to place dynamic persons in charge of 
groups of workers. The following groups have been 
organized to date: Reading Group in the Classics, 
Home-Travel Group, Study Group in New Testament 
Greek, Group for Latin Conversation (Direct Method), 
Group for the Study of Classic Art, Round Table for 
the Discussion of Pedagogical Problems. A Journal 
Club and other activities are under contemplation. 

The new Society held a dinner in Houston Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, on Thursday evening, 
January 22, at which about 120 persons were present. 
Professor W. B. McDaniel, the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors, presided as toastmaster, and the principal 
speaker of the occasion was Professor John C. Rolfe, 
who returned to the University of Pennsylvania last 
September after a year’s leave of absence, which he 
spent as Professor in Charge of the School of Classical 
Studies in the American Academy in Rome. Ina way 
that was thoroughly instructive as well as highly enter- 
taining, Professor Rolfe gave an account of his ex- 
periences of the year in classic lands, calling attention 
to certain excavations, and stressing the benefits that 
teachers may obtain from a sojourn, even if brief, in 
Italy and Greece. 

Professor Hadzsits briefly discussed certain sug- 
gestions for extending the influence of the Society. 

Epwarp H. HEFFNER, 
Corresponding Secretary 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LINGUISTIC 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


On December 28 last some seventy-five persons who 
are interested in the study of language met at the 
American Museum of Natural History, in New York 
City, to organize the Linguistic Society of America. 
The chief purpose of the Societyjis to bring together the 
many separate groups of American scholars who are 
engaged in the study of the science of language. The 
largest of these groups are, of course, those who are at 
work on the languages commonly taught in the Schools; 
but even these groups have hitherto been divided be- 
tween the American Philological Association and the 
Modern Language Association. An important group of 
linguists finds a point of contact in the American 
Oriental Society. The American Anthropological 
Society includes a small group of active and productive 
scholars, who are studying the American Indian lan- 
guages. In addition, various individuals are at work 
upon Chinese, or upon the African or the Caucasian 
languages, or upon phonetics or one of its subdivisions 
(the physiology of speech or of hearing, the physics of 
speech sounds, the instruction of the deaf, the pro- 
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oo of musical tones, etc.), or upon the psychology 
fe) . 
ile a majority of these students specialize in some 
small part of the linguistic field, their common in- 
terests are fully as numerous and important as are 
those of the zoologists, or of the classicists. The science 
of language has been much retarded by the fact that 
linguists are, to a large extent, unacquainted with one 
another, and that they are sometimes ignorant of one 
another’s work. There is little doubt, for example, 
that the study of the Chinese tones can contribute 
much to our knowledge of Greek accent, or that modern 
Persian verse canJshed a flood of light upon ancient 
Greek verse; but the necessary contacts have not yet 
been established. 


Even more distressing is the neglect, by certain 
linguistic specialists, of easily accessible and obviously 
necessary information. For example, many persons 
undertake to study versification without preliminary 
training in phonetics. Hence, aside from the phone- 
ticians and a few musicians, two students of verse 
rarely agree. Again, few of our prolific writers of 
beginners’ books know what sort of thing a language is; 
teachers of the modern languages have awakened to the 
importance of phonetics, but even they are still, as a 
rule, ignorant of the psychology of speech. 

The Linguistic Society of America will provide 
common ground for the meeting of all the groups de- 
scribed above; but there is no intention to interfere 
with the equally important connections which scholars 
have already formed. There is no sharp line of division 
between language and literature, and the attempt to 
draw one would result in injury to both subjects. 
Grammar has frequently suffered from the imperfect 
philological training of its students; while the above- 
mentioned dependence of sound metric science upon 
phonetics illustrates the importance of linguistic study 
for the appreciation of literature. There is no doubt 
that American linguists will continue their connection 
with the several philological societies, and it is already 
evident that many philologists will want to join the 
Linguistic Society. 

The organization meeting was limited to two sessions, 
and more than half the time was occupied with the 
necessary business of adopting a constitution, electing 
officers, etc. There was, however, a short program of 
invited papers. Professor Hermann Collitz discussed 
The Scope and Aims of Linguistic Science. Professor 
Paul Haupt read a paper on The Influence of Caucasian 
Idioms on Indo-European Languages. Professor 
Franz Boas presented a paper on The Problem of 
Kinship among American Languages. Professor 
Henry A. Todd treated The Complete Phonetic Elimi- 
nation of Certain Monosyllabic Words in the Sentence 
Structure of Old French. The first two titles obviously 
cut across the usual departmental limits. The other 
two papers illustrated no less clearly the way in which 
the study of one language or group of languages con- 
tributes to all the rest. Professor Todd’s paper, in 
particular, although devoted to a detail of Old French 
grammar, elicited discussion by specialists in the 
American Indian languages, Scandinavian, Greek, 
German, and Semitic. 

The first President of the society is Professor Her- 
mann Collitz, of The Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Carl D. Buck, of the University of Chicago, is 
Vice-President; and Professor Roland G. Kent, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is Secretary-Treasurer. 
The annual dues were fixed at $5, and the income from 
them, together with such other money as may be se- 
cured, is to be used for supporting some regular publi- 
cation, either quarterly or annual, as may seem best to 
the committee which has charge of the matter. 

It has been decided by the Executive Committee that 
all persons who were invited to unite in organizing the 


—. 


society may become foundation members by paying 
their dues before March 31, 1925. It is therefore im- 
possible to state precisely the initial membership of the 
Society, but the figure will be in excess of 200. 

The place and the date of the next annual meeting 
have not yet been decided; but the Society plans al- 
ways to meet in the same place and nearly at the same 
time with one or more of the other learned societies, 

That the Linguistic Society does not intend to 
disrupt existing alignments is shown by the fact that it 
has formed a committee on cooperation with other 
societies. This consists of Professors R. G. Kent 
(Chairman), Leonard Bloomfield, C. W. E. Miller, 
Franklin Edgerton, and Truman Michelson. 

YALE UNIVERSITY E. H. StuRTEVANT 





THE ANNALISTIC METHOD IN ROMAN 
HISTORIANS 


Some papers prepared for me by my students in a 
course in Latin literature in English translations made 
me even more conscious than I had been of the extent 
to which modern critics condemn the Roman histo- 
rians, especially Livy, for following the annalistic 
method. Accordingly, I hailed with delight a passage 
toward the close of an article by Professor Frank Gard- 
ner Moore, entitled Annalistic Method as Related to 
the Book Divisions in Tacitus, printed in Transactions 
of the American Philological Association 54 (1923), 
5-20, on which I chanced again just at that time 
(18-19): 

“It was in fact with increasing freedom that Tacitus 
had followed the old method of the annalists—that 
‘annalistiche Schlabone’ of which Hirschfeld spoke 
with a scorn to which one may well take exception. 
To view the matter for the moment from the merely 
practical standpoint, it is not often, I take it, that 
most of us put ourselves in the place of the Roman 
student of history, and imagine ourselves at work in an 
ancient library, consulting different historians, none 
of whose works offered any subdivision of the roll- 
unit, or rubrics to guide us to the particular narrative 
in question, not to dwell upon the lack of index and 
table of contents, or the inconvenience of the roll form 
for one occupied with a comparison of limited portions 
of several bulky works. In that situation we should 
welcome every help in discovering the desired passages, 
and the more frequently trite forms, such as—consu- 
libus, or eodem anno and the like recurred, the more 
promptly should we find our way to the desired locus. 
Before pouring contempt upon the ‘Schlabone’ it would 
be well to consider the very obvious practical advan- 
tages afforded by its well-marked aids, especially to a 
reader desiring to compare parallel passages in three or 
four different historians. This consideration alone 
renders highly improbable Hirschfeld’s contention 
that Tacitus, had he ever written that history of the 
founding of the Empire (a plan before his mind when he 
wrote Ann. III, 24), ‘would probably have ventured to 
take the decisive step and would have broken entirely 
with the annalistic pattern’... .” 

Professor Moore reminds us of the fact that lengthy 
works were sometimes provided with epitomes. Ex- 
amples are those prefixed to the books of Diodorus. 
On the Roman “‘passion for making epitomes’’ Pro- 
fessor Henry Nettleship had some interesting remarks, 
at the beginning of his paper on The Noctes Atticae of 
Aulus Gellius, a paper which occupied pages 248- 
276 of his Lectures and Essays on Subjects Connected 
with Latin Literature and Scholarship (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1885). He did not, however, see one reason 
for the making of such epitomes—the facts so clearly 
suggested by Professor Moore, above. 

CHARLES KNAPP 








